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New York State Unemployment Insurance Law 


By Gienn A. Bowers, Director of Unemployment Insurance 
New York State Department of Labor 


HE New York State Unemployment Insurance Law became effective 

April 25, 1935, with the approval of the Governor. The Federal Social 
Security Act became effective August 14, 1935, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent. Nine States and the District of Columbia have to date enacted unem- 
ployment insurance laws as a part of a nationwide movement—Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, District of Columbia, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. Similar laws are being consid- 
ered for enactment by some sixteen or eighteen State legislatures now in spe- 
cial or regular session. 


Testing the Laws 


Meanwhile the process of testing these laws is under way. W. H. Cham- 
berlain & Company, stationers, Syracuse, N. Y., have applied for a declara- 
tory judgment against the New York Unemployment Insurance Law. The 
Associated Industries of New York have sought an injunction against the 
New York law on the ground that it is a deprivation of liberty and property 
without due process of law, in violation of Article 1, Sections 1 and 6 of the 
State Constitution, and the Fourteenth Amendment, Section 1, of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. Furthermore, the complaint alleges that the New York 
law is a denial of equal protection of the laws and that the provisions are 
“capricious, arbitrary, and unreasonable, and bear no proper or substantial 
relation to the health, welfare, and morals of the people of this State.” No 
action has yet been filed against the Federal Law. 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the 
members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does not 
stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 
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The Basic Need for Unemployment Protection 


The demand for systematic financial protection against unemployment 
is world-wide and in the United States is recognized by both major political 
parties as a mandate of the public for the enactment of unemployment insur- 
ance or reserve laws. This need arises out of the fact that our capacity to 
produce has outstripped our ability to distribute the products of production 
in satisfaction of an unlimited latent demand for such products. Production 
per capita has increased so rapidly in recent years that fewer workers are re- 
quired to produce goods which the population as a whole can buy at present 
price levels. An increasing number of totally unemployed and partially un- 
employed persons has resulted. This maladjustment between productive 
capacity, purchasing power, and employment calls for unprecedented and 
drastic methods. Among these are a continuance of the short work-week, the 
lowering of the price level, and systematic protection for the unemployed. 
The shortening of the work-week can indeed progress too rapidly and bring 
about reduction of earnings to a point that is below subsistence level. We 
have witnessed the fallacy of such procedure through the well-intentioned 
but ill-fated “spread-the-work” movement. That movement, carried to a de- 
gree which would have made it effective, would have resulted in the same 
condition which might grow out of too rapid reduction of the standard weekly 
hours of work, namely, the pauperization of all workers who were involved 
in it. 

We must frankly face the fact in the United States that for many years 
in the future our economic system cannot provide full-time work for all cap- 
able and available persons. If we are to preserve any semblance of economic 
balance, there must be something more than a steady and substantial increase 
in volume of production and employment; there must also be a program 
which will absorb the shocks of unemployment such as that contained in the 
unemployment insurance movement, accompanied by an effective relief admin- 
istration. Many of the ten million workers now out of jobs are unemployable 
but the vast majority of them are still qualified to perform effective service. 
It is idle to say that the individual initiative and enterprise of these millions 
of employable workers can themselves solve the problem of their livelihood. 
Either systematic financial protection must be made available to them or, in- 
sofar as they are not absorbed in private industry, public works programs are 
inevitable. The alternative is economic anarchy with promise of developing 
social problems which will test the very foundations of our government. 

It is in recognition of these basic factors in American life that legislators 
throughout the State and in Congress have striven, sometimes with frantic 
haste, to enact laws which will thwart social disaster which many experienced 
businessmen and statesmen believe to be impending. Certain it is that we can 
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no longer successfully defeat the demands for unemployment protection by 
denying on the one hand that States can enact such laws, because it would 
place them at an economic disadvantage with other States, and on the other 
hand denying that the Federal Government has power to bring about a nation- 
wide system of unemployment insurance laws. 


The Problem of Administration 


Public administration in the United States has not been called upon 
heretofore to administer a similar program of the magnitude of the Federal 
Social Security Act or even of the combined State laws for unemployment 
insurance. There is valuable precedent in workmen’s compensation experi- 
ence, but the ramifications of the administration of unemployment insurance 
and public employment offices are many and diverse. To recognize this prob- 
lem is not, however, to say that it is an insolvable one. It is first a task of 
organization ; secondly, one of interpretation of the purposes of the laws; 
and thirdly, one of applying common sense to the development of adminis- 
trative procedures. The accomplishment of these tasks is difficult enough 
when there is a unity of purpose among those who are affected ; namely, em- 
ployers, employees, and administrators. It is complicated by the fact that 
agreement on legislative policy and administrative methods is rarely if ever 
attained. In face of such conflicts, administration must hew closely to the 
line of legal intent, scope, and procedures prescribed by the Legislature. 

In order of their occurrence, the problems of administration include reg- 
istration of employers affected by the law; determination of procedures for 
record keeping and collection of employers’ contributions; preparation for 
the registration of covered employees and their actual registration ; coordina- 
tion of employment service procedures with unemployment insurance admin- 
istration; determination of procedures for keeping employees’ records; and 
determination of procedures for paying benefits. In addition to these prob- 
lems are those usually attendant upon development of a substantial organiza- 
tion; namely, the selection and purchase of equipment and the filling of per- 
sonnel requirements. 

Under the New York law registration of employers has been in process 
since January 1, 1936. This work will be continued until all employers sub- 
ject to this law have been registered. Many employers do not yet understand 
their responsibilities under this law. Each employer, whether or not resi- 
dent of New York State, who has had four or more employees in thirteen 
different weeks in 1935 is subject to the law. An “Initial Statement” should 
be filed by all such employers. Those who have not received copies of the 
form for this statement can do so by addressing the Division of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance at Broadway Arcade Building, Albany, N. Y., or 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
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Employers are not required under the New York law to pay contribu- 
tions prior to April 1, 1936. Instructions regarding such payments and ac- 
companying summary data will be issued at least thirty days prior to the 
date which is eventually determined for the initial payment of contributions. 
The payment of contributions in New York will ordinarily be made monthly, 
covering all payrolls which end within the preceding calendar month. For 
some classes of employers, however, where monthly reporting is not appro- 
priate, longer periods for reporting may be arranged. An example of this 
exception might be employers engaged in professional service. 

An analysis has been made of accounting procedures in several large in- 
dustrial corporations in addition to comparable State administrative depart- 
ments. Step by step the procedure to be adopted for handling employers’ 
records in New York is being determined. Some phases will require experi- 
mentation before the most economical method can be discovered. 

With reference to the registration of covered employees, it is anticipated 
that identification numbers will be issued to the States by the Federal Social 
Security Board so as to avoid duplication of numbers. This identification 
system will involve nine numerical digits, the first three of which will desig- 
nate districts within the United States; the next two digits will indicate the 
maturity date under the Federal Old Age Pension Plan; and the remaining 
four digits will be used for serial numbers within the foregoing groups. Em- 
ployers will be expected to record employee numbers on their payrolls and 
submit data when required, together with employees’ number. These identifi- 
cation numbers will also be used for unemployment insurance purposes and 
in the employment service, with the result that an employee carries his num- 
ber from place to place throughout his life, except in cases where employees 
upon application and approval obtain a change in number. 

The coordination of Employment Service and Unemployment Insurance 
Administration is required by the New York law. Benefit claims will be ad- 
ministered through the local employment offices. The local employment 
office manager will be responsible for both placement and insurance functions. 
The general administration will be carried on through the two functional 
units supervised respectively by the Director of Employment Service and the 
Comptroller of the Unemployment Insurance Fund. Manuals of instructions 
are being prepared for the guidance of the personnel in various positions of 
responsibility. More than two million names of employees are already on 
file with the State Employment Service. When supplemented by lists of 
other employees in the State this number of registrants may possibly be 
doubled. 

The Employment Service will be financed through the same source as the 
Unemployment Insurance Administration, namely, allotments from the Fed- 
eral Social Security Board for administrative expenses. It is anticipated that 
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the State and the Federal Government will continue the financing of part of 
the Employment Service through the provisions of the Federal Wagner- 
Peyser Act. This field of financing will make available employment service | 
for workers not covered by the Unemployment Insurance Law. 

No decision has been made to date on reports required of employers 
containing individual data. Subject to approval by the Legislature of a recom- 
mendation of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory Council, the keeping 
of records of days worked by employees for 1936 will be obviated. Under 
this plan individual earnings and time worked records will not be required 
during the coming year. In any event, no decision will be made regarding 
the reporting of individual employee data until after several months of addi- 
tional study of the problem. 

The procedures for payment of benefits need not be outlined in detail 
until 1937, since benefit payments will not be made prior to January 1, 1938. 
In the meantime emphasis will be placed upon making available in form for 
convenient and prompt access, employee records for 1937 and subsequent 
years required for the calculation and prompt payment of benefits. 


Principal Provisions of the New York Law 


Unemployment insurance contributions are paid solely by employers. 
The amount of contribution in 1936 is one per cent of the covered payroll, 
that is, all wages or remuneration paid to manual workers, and all wages and 
remuneration paid to non-manual workers receiving at the rate of not more 
than $50 per week or $2,500 per year. In 1937 the contribution is two per 
cent, and in 1938 three per cent, of the covered payroll. 

Employment as a farm laborer is excluded, also employment of the em- 
ployer’s spouse or minor child, and service performed in governmental agen- 
cies and in non-profit enterprises operated exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, or educational purposes. 

Benefits to unemployed workers are not payable before January, 1938. 
The maximum benefit will be $15 a week; the minimum, $5; duration of 
benefits is equivalent to one week of benefits for each fifteen days of em- 
ployment for a maximum of sixteen weeks. The actual amount of benefits 
is equivalent to 50 per cent of full time weekly earnings. No worker is 
eligible for benefits who has not had within the previous year go days of 
employment or within the previous two years 130 days of employment. 

The administration of the New York law is lodged with the Industrial 
Commissioner. There is an Advisory Council of nine members, representing 
the employers, workers, and the public, appointed by the Governor. Provi- 
sion is made for an Appeal Board to pass upon disputed benefit claims. 

Industrial Commissioner Elmer F. Andrews has created a Division of 
Unemployment Insurance and has combined with it the State Employment 
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Service so that the two will operate as an integral unit. The executive offices 
of the Employment Service are now physically combined with those of the 
Unemployment Insurance Administration. 


(QUESTION : 


ANSWER: 


QUESTION : 


ANSWER: 


QUESTION : 


ANSWER: 


QUESTION : 


ANSWER: 


QUESTION : 


Some Common Questions and Answers 


If a demonstrator sells the product of a manufacturer in a retail 
store, who is liable for contributions, the manufacturer or the 
retailer ? 

If a demonstrator is engaged by the manufacturer and works 
under the direction of the manufacturer although this direction 
may be delegated to the retailer, and if the manufacturer directly 
or indirectly pays the wages, the manufacturer is the employer 
of the demonstrator. 

If the retailer not acting as an agent of the manufacturer, en- 
gages the demonstrator and the demonstrator works under the 
direction of the retailer and receives the salary directly from the 
retailer, the retailer is the employer. 

If wages are paid in part by the manufacturer and in part by 
the retailer, each of these two parties is responsible for payment 
of contributions on that portion of the salary which he pays. 


Should discounts granted to employees in purchasing goods 
from the employer be included in the payroll upon which con- 
tributions are assessed? 


No. 


Are employees pensioned by the employer and receiving pay- 
ments currently from the employer covered by the law? 


Employees pensioned by the employer and performing no work 
are pensionnaires or retired employees and are not covered. 
No contributions are required. 


Would the following payments be considered as part of wages 
to be included in the payroll upon which contributions are as- 
sessed ? 
1. Payments made to employees’ benefit fund. 
2. Payments made to an insurance company for the benefit 
of the employee. 


No. However, the plan under which such payments are made 
shall be submitted for approval of exemption. 


If, in spite of absence from work on account of sickness, wages 
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ANSWER: 


QUESTION : 


ANSWER: 


QUESTION : 


ANSWER: 


QUESTION : 


ANSWER: 


QUESTION : 


ANSWER: 


QUESTION : 


ANSWER: 


QUESTION : 


ANSWER: 


are paid to an employee, should such payments be included in 
the payroll upon which contributions are assessed? 


Yes. If the employee is kept on the payroll and wages are paid 
in spite of his absence, such payments shall be assessed. 


If in case of workmen’s compensation the employer pays the 
difference between workmen’s compensation and the normal 
wages, should the difference between these two payments be in- 
cluded in the payroll upon which contributions are assessed ? 


Yes. The difference between these two payments should be 
included in the payroll upon which contributions are assessed. 


Are national banks liable for contributions under the New York 
State Unemployment Insurance Law? 


No. The law does not apply to national banks. 


Are employees engaged in interstate commerce covered by the 
law? 


The law does not provide for the exclusion of employees en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. Such employees are covered if 
performing work in employment as defined in Section 502, Sub- 
division 1, of the law. 


Should an employer keep records on days and hours worked 
by traveling salesmen or by home workers remunerated on a 
piece work basis if he has no control over time worked and is 
not able to estimate it. 


Such employer shall maintain the same records for these em- 
ployees as for other employees and shall enter under the item 
“days worked” and “hours worked” the note “home work” or 
“traveling salesman.” 


Should an employer whose present payroll period does not co- 
incide with a calendar week change his practice ? 


No. The administration does not require payroll records to be 
kept for calendar weeks or similarly determined periods. Pay- 
roll period on which the record keeping should be based may be 
any period. 


Should overtime worked by clerical workers who stay in excess 
of their normal working hours, previously agreed upon, be re- 
corded if such workers do not receive pay for this overtime? 


Employees on a fixed stipend basis should be recorded as full- 
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time employees and no record need be made of the number of 
hours worked nor the days worked. 


Question: Should employers operating at various places within the State 
(or within a locality) keep consolidated records or may each 
plant or branch keep its own records? 


ANSWER: The employers may choose according to their convenience 
whether they prefer consolidated or separated records. How- 
ever, the Division of Unemployment Insurance should be ad- 
vised which method they wish to use. 


Reducing Absenteeism Due to Colds 


By Leverett D. Bristot, M.D., Dr. P.H., Health Director 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


_— G absenteeism due to colds is a vastly different objective from 
reducing or preventing the incidence of colds. The latter is an end de- 
voutly to be sought through the means of scientific medical and public health 
research ; the former is a goal which more and more may be attained in in- 
dustrial organizations through the practical application of administrative and 
supervisory procedures. Until medical science can give us some specific means 
of prevention of the common cold, as the prevention of smallpox by vaccina- 
tion, industrial management must focus its attention largely on those measures 
which may decrease the duration and severity of colds, and reduce the amount 
of lost time from work, hoping at the same time that the actual number of 
cases of colds, may be decreased. As a matter of fact, while management 
should have an abiding interest in the personal health and well-being of each 
individual employee, the great problems which the business executive must 
face are those more impersonal mass extravagances of lost time and decreased 
efficiency—the pathological twin-offspring of industrial sickness. 


Extent and Cause of the Common Cold 


It is unnecessary to dwell at length on the extent, seasonal prevalence, 
or predisposing factors of this malady, which is the most common of all human 
ills. While a few fortunate people never seem to have a cold and some indi- 
viduals have as many as five or six colds a year, the large majority average 
at least one cold annually. Colds cause more discomfort and loss of time 
and money among office and factory workers than any other disease. 
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The so-called common cold is caused primarily by an unknown virus 
or extremely small organism which, as yet, has not been identified. Although 
this disease agent is still unknown, it apparently is spread from one person 
to another through discharges or droplets given off from the upper respiratory 
passages of infected persons in the acts of coughing and sneezing, and through 
objects used in common which have become contaminated with fresh secre- 
tions from the nose or throat of cold-infected persons. 


Cooperative Program Required 


Reducing absenteeism due to colds is an undertaking that may best suc- 
ceed through the cooperative efforts of individual employees and of manage- 
ment. The employees’ responsibilities should be concerned with learning 
everything possible with reference to colds and their prevention, control and 
treatment; and putting the knowledge thus gained into continuous practice. 
Management’s opportunities in such a cooperative program will be found 
largely in assisting employees to learn all of the facts regarding colds; in 
calling attention periodically and seasonally to the seriousness of the problem ; 
and in adopting certain administrative and supervisory procedures which will 
tend to reduce the duration and severity of these conditions, and possibly 
decrease the actual number of cases; all of which involves a well-rounded 
program of health education and of health supervision. 


The Employees’ Part 


Following are a few brief suggestions which, if followed conscientiously 
and continuously, particularly during the two “cold’’ seasons, one of which 
reaches its peak in October and the other in February, might make it pos- 
sible for individual employees to enjoy the experience of preventing a cold 
or of decreasing its duration and severity if one occurs: 


1. Avoid unnecessary contact with persons who have colds. The cold 
virus is most readily spread from sick to well by sneezing and 
coughing. 

2. Avoid crowded places as much as possible during the cold epidemic 
seasons. 


3. Avoid the use of articles such as the common drinking cup and 
towel. Keep the hands and such things as pencils away from the 
mouth and nose. 


4. Avoid chilling of the body due to insufficient clothing, wet feet, or 
the keeping on of clothing moist from perspiration. 


5. Keep living and working quarters properly ventilated. Avoid 
over-heating. Sleep with windows open. 
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6. Take regular daily exercise in the open. Sunshine is a powerful 
disinfectant and health builder. 


7. Where living conditions permit, have at least a daily cool sponge, 
particularly of the neck and chest. 


8. Get about eight hours’ sleep out of twenty-four. Resistance to any 


infection, especially colds, is quickly and definitely broken by 
fatigue and lack of sufficient rest. 


g. Have adequate and regular elimination. Keep the body flushed 
with sufficient water. 


10. Select a diet suitable in quantity and including the important vita- 
mins found in milk, eggs, butter, vegetables and fruits. Extra 
feedings of milk and the use of cod liver oil may be advised by 
physicians in certain instances. 


11. Keep the body sufficiently and suitably clothed when working or 
exercising out-of-doors. Change wet clothing as soon as possible. 


Keep an extra pair of shoes and socks or stockings for emergency 
use. 


12. Have remedied abnormal nose and throat conditions, such as en- 
larged tonsils and adenoids and decayed teeth. These local sources 
of infection tend to weaken and destroy any natural defense which 
may exist in the nose and throat for fighting colds. 


13. So far as possible, avoid self-diagnosis and self-treatment. Seek 
the advice of a physician, particularly if a cold seems to “hang on” 
or if subject to frequent, repeated colds. 


Local disinfectants, douches, or gargles are of value largely as a means 
of general cleanliness. Ordinary salt and water makes a satisfactory cleansing 
gargle. As yet there is no substance—solid, liquid, vapor or gas that may 
qualify as a “cold cure,” in spite of the fact that some of these may give tem- 
porary relief and comfort. So-called cold vaccines apparently are of value 
in some cases in preventing the chronic complications of a cold. A physician’s 
opinion should be sought as to their possible value in particular cases where 
individuals suffer from repeated, lengthy colds each season. 


Management’s Part 


Management’s responsibilities and opportunities in helping to reduce 
absenteeism due to colds must be part and parcel of its complete industrial 
health program aimed at sickness prevention and health conservation in gen- 
eral, which, as indicated previously, is largely a matter of health education 
and health supervision of employees. 
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Health Education 


In the field of industrial health education more attention should be given 
to the development and organization of facilities for addresses, lectures, group 
assemblies, and group conferences on health subjects with particular emphasis 
in advance of the “cold” seasons on the subject of colds. Regular magazine or 
house organ articles on the prevention of colds, published on a timely seasonal 
basis should be a part of management’s program; where feasible, these 
articles should be supplemented periodically by special bulletins and leaflets 
on the subject. Visual education on health topics, including printed and poster 
material on colds, should be more developed than it has been to date. Motion — 
and talking pictures are of very great potential value in such visual education. 
As in all other lines of educational work the personal or individual method 
through the spoken word, personal counselling and demonstration is of even 
more value than mass methods. It is for this reason that some of the leading 
business concerns have organized health classes for groups of employees 
where individual instruction could be carried on. 


Health Supervision 


Modern industry demands another type of supervisor than formerly. He 
or she must, in addition to having a thorough knowledge of the job itself, 
show a large understanding of the physical and psychological needs of the in- 
dividual workers. Therefore, such subjects as health and the reduction of 
absenteeism from colds must have preferred places in the future programs of 
supervisory training. Making such training available, as well as supplying 
materials and equipment for the use of supervisors in reference to health super- 
vision are important phases of management’s part in a cooperative program. 

It is becoming more and more evident that in industry it is the immedi- 
ate supervisor and not the health specialist such as a company doctor or nurse 
who must carry the chief burden of responsibility for the health of fellow 
workers in the future, including a large part in the reduction of absenteeism 
from such maladies as the common cold. The supervisor needs the support of 
operating management as well as that of any medical facilities that may be 
available in carrying out his or her duties, but the results achieved will de- 
pend largely upon the supervisor’s own efforts. 


Health Functions of Supervisors 


Following are some of the suggested ways in which supervisory people 
may be of service in reducing absenteeism due to colds: 


1. Keep and follow the attendance records of employees noting ab- 
sences due to incidental or short-term illness, as well as those due 
to longer disability. Only through a continuous study of accurate 
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sickness records can the incidence of and disability from colds be 
noted and cold-prone individuals identified. 


2. Carefully observe the appearance and attitude at work of indi- 
vidual employees, noting any slight departure from normal, par- 
ticularly as regards the beginning signs of a cold, such as coughing 
and sneezing. 

3. Refer cases early and promptly to the company medical department, 
if one exists, or to the employee’s own family physician, when any 
evidence of incipient cold is found. 


4. Observe and keep a record of all important working conditions, 
particularly as to room temperature and ventilation; and cooper- 
ate in management’s endeavor to have proper conditions main- 
tained. 

5. Advise and instruct individual employees on health conservation in 
general and on the prevention of colds in particular. 


6. Furnish an example of good health and freedom from colds in 
oneself; and cooperate by active participation in any organized 
health education or health promotion program. 


Concentrate Program on Cold-Prone Employees 


For the present at least and until some specific scientific cold-preventive 
has been found, management’s program for reducing absenteeism due to colds 
must be largely a question of timeliness and aim. The seasonal prevalence 
of the common cold should be kept constantly in mind, and all efforts made 
to reduce absenteeism should be planned and put into effect well in advance 
of the two chief “cold” seasons each year. In addition to this, while health 
education with reference to colds and their prevention should be carried on 
as a general activity for all employees, health supervision through the lead- 
ership of immediate supervisors should be concentrated particularly on the 
group of so-called cold-prone individuals. 

As noted previously, any group may be divided roughly into: (1) the 
cold-proof or those who never seem to have a cold; (2) those with average 
susceptibility who have one or two minor colds a year; and (3) those cold- 
prone individuals who suffer from several colds each year often followed by 
complications and repeated disability and absence from work. In studies that 
have been made it has been shown that the latter cold-prone individuals may 
approximate about twenty-five per cent of a group. It is they who constitute 
the continuing year-round reservoirs of the common cold, and who con- 
tribute to the spread of colds that appear in the late fall and winter months. 
It is primarily at these cold-prone employees that management’s program of 
reducing absenteeism should be aimed; and, as already noted, this first in- 
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volves the continuous study of sickness records to determine and identify 
these cold-prone persons. Just as accident-prone individuals must be given 
attention in any adequate safety program in industry, so also the cold-prone 
must be listed and given attention in any program for reducing absenteeism 
due to colds. 

Dealing with these cold-prone necessarily must be more or less experi- 
mental, inasmuch as no hard-and-fast rules can be laid down which would 
apply to conditions in all industries. It is certain that these individuals will 
require more concentrated health education and health supervision than the 
average employee requires. Elimination of all cold-prone employees from a 
working group undoubtedly would result in reducing the total amount of ab- 
senteeism due to colds; however, this hardly could be justified as a wise and 
fair personnel practice. Moreover, the cold-prone group apparently may 
change somewhat over a period of years as far as the individuals who make 
up the group are concerned. That is to say, after being cold-prone for some 
years a person may become cold-resistant for a few years and vice versa—all 
of which emphasizes the need for constant study and follow-up of individual 
cases. 

Cold-prone employees should be strongly urged, if not required, to seek 
the guidance, advice and treatment of their family physicians, particularly 
from October to May, in order to reduce to a minimum repeated attacks and 
prolonged disability and absenteeism, as well as the possibility of being sources 
of the disease in others. In addition to instruction as to the importance of 
proper ventilation and a daily diet including milk and plenty of fresh fruits 
and vegetables, medical treatment as rendered by the physician might include 
extra nourishment through the use of cod liver oil, attention to diseased 
tonsils or sinuses, vaccines against secondary or complicating bacterial infec- 
tion in selected cases, increased alkalinization of the body and ultra-violet radi- 
ations. While no one of these factors alone may be of great value in building 
resistance against colds, a broad program of preventive treatment should be 
worthy of trial. 


Emergency First Aid for Colds 


Just as emergency first aid is of value in preventing disability and ab- 
sence from work due to accidental injuries, so also emergency care of begin- 
ning colds may serve to reduce prolonged absenteeism and complications. In 
the early stages a cold oftentimes may be checked by simple procedures taken 
promptly; private physicians or a company medical department should be 
consulted when possible and particularly in severe cases. Some of the newer 
combinations of drugs, available on prescription from physicians, are supposed 
to abort colds in a rather high percentage of cases. Drinking, each hour dur- 
ing the day, a glass of water in which has been dissolved one-half teaspoonful 
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of bicarbonate of soda has been recommended when a cold is suspected. A hot 
drink and a hot foot-bath taken just before retiring at night ; a suitable laxative ; 
and as much additional bed rest and sleep as possible and feasible are recog- 
nized procedures of value in reducing the length and severity of a cold. 
Whether or not such emergency first-aid treatment facilities in the inter- 
est of controlling colds, including more or less nose and throat medication, 
should be made available through company medical departments or through 
reference to private physicians is a question which must be answered from 
the standpoint of company policies and needs, based on local conditions. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that reducing industrial absenteeism due 
to colds is a real job worthy of as much effort, time, expense and experiment 
as are required to reduce waste or extravagance in any of the fundamental 
operating or manufacturing processes. 


New Thrift Plan—Standard Oil (New Jersey) 


By J. W. Myers, Vice-Chairman 
Annuities and Benefits Committee 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


TANDARD OIL COMPANY (N. J.) companies pioneered in working 
with employees to improve their economic security. Some steps to this 
end were taken without cost to the employees. Other provisions were co- 
operative ; they were offered to those who wished to set aside part of their 
earnings, increased by a company contribution, to accumulate savings or pro- 
vide income after retirement. 

In the first class were vacations with pay, accident, sickness and death 
benefits, unemployment payments (termination allowances) and annuities. 
The annuity arrangement was changed four years ago to provide for em- 
ployee contributions towards annuity credits. 

In the other class were group life insurance, permitting employees to pur- 
chase protection at a low group rate, and the stock subscription plan, to en- 
courage thrift. 

For a great many years, Standard Oil Company (N. J.) set aside definite 
sums to provide for pensions for employees. With the recent changes in the 
conditions under which business is done, it became evident that a plan devised 
in pre-war days did not fit the present needs. The loss of so much earning 
power of funds put out for investment, the depreciation of the dollar and the 


introduction of social security legislation in Congress all made it advisable 
to revise the company’s plan. 
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In preparation for this, officials of the company made a thorough study 
of annuity experience and availed themselves of the help of insurance com- 
panies in working out a new basis better adapted to the changed conditions. 

The tentative plan thus arrived at was submitted to actuarial experts and 
then to joint conferences and other groups of domestic employees. This ex- 
amination showed the need for a number of changes. After months of pains- 
taking study it is now felt that a plan has been formulated which is sound and 
fair to all concerned. 

Since the new plan was drafted in the light of recently adopted social 
security laws in the United States, it applies only to domestic employees. 
Studies will be made, however, to determine whether a program can be 
worked out for the benefit of employees in foreign fields. In considering pos- 
sible application abroad, such factors as variations in social legislation and 
corresponding taxes in the countries involved must, of course, be taken into 
account. 


Government Pensions 


The Government’s old-age pension scheme was enacted into law by the 
last Congress. In addition to unemployment taxes levied on the company, 
workers will be taxed 1 per cent of their current earnings and the companies 
employing them 1 per cent of payrolls in 1937, these taxes increasing to 3 per 
cent by 1949. The law does not apply to an individual’s earnings beyond 
$3,000 per annum. While the Government plan will prove of benefit to most 
of those affected, since the majority of workers have never enjoyed a provi- 
sion for annuities, it falls far short of the benefits which have been available to 
most Standard Oil Company (N. J.) employees. 

Under the new thrift plan employees will have the opportunity to in- 
crease their old age protection beyond that contemplated under the Govern- 
ment plan and to accumulate other reserves to build up their economic 
security. 

Since the ability of the company to pay the cost of such a program is so 
largely dependent upon the size of taxes imposed by the government, and 
since it is impossible to forecast the extent and nature of changes which may 
come with future legislation, it has been necessary to limit the cost of the 
whole program—including the thrift plan, benefit plan, layoff and premature 
retirement expenses, and all Government social security taxes—to I1 per cent 
of the payroll. Should this figure be exceeded, company contributions would 
be scaled down so as to bring the total within the 11 per cent limit. 

This point is brought out clearly in the new plan in order that it may 
be understood that a growth of payroll taxes to higher levels will not place dis- 
proportionate burdens upon stockholders. Employees, on the other hand, will 
appreciate in advance that the company will be obliged to revise its contribu- 
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tion rates should the cost of the various plans become excessive because of 
such taxes or other factors. 


Changes in Present Set-Up 


The outstanding changes in the existing arrangement are these: 


1. After December 31 the company will no longer pay annuities ex- 
cept that annuity credits already earned will be protected. 


2. All employees except seamen will automatically come in under the 
Government plan, although no pension payments will be made under that 
program until 1942. 


3. If the Standard Oil Company (N. J.) employee makes no payroll 
contribution of his own, the Government aid will be all of the annuity that he 
will accumulate. He will retain rights to credits he now has with the company 
and, if he wishes, he can arrange through the plan to supplement the Govern- 
ment annuity. 

4. The Stock Acquisition Plan, the fifth since inauguration of this sav- 
ings scheme in 1920, will be terminated at the end of this year, instead of 
running for two years longer. 


5. The new plan has an important thrift feature beyond that implied 
in the annuity purchase provisions. Under the plan, employees can obtain 
the benefit of company contributions much as they have in the past in the 
stock acquisition plans. The employee’s contributions cannot be less than 3 
per cent nor more than 13 per cent of earnings. On the first 3 per cent the 
company will match the employee contributions dollar for dollar. If the em- 
ployee wishes to contribute more than 3 per cent the company will make a 
contribution of 50 cents for every dollar on the next 10 per cent of earnings. 

To illustrate: suppose a man receiving $100 per month elects to put 10 
per cent of his earnings into the plan. 


Employee Company 








Contributions per month per month Total 

Denese verceess $3.00 $3.00 $6.00 

ee 7.00 3.50 10.50 
Total—10% ....... $10.00 $6.50 $16.50 


The company may elect to make additional deposits in the fund. These 
will be allocated proportionately among the participants. 
Essential Differences 


The essential differences between the plan soon to expire and the new 
plan are these: 
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1. The company no longer assumes an indefinite liability in connection 
with the plan. At the end of each year its own obligations are completed with 
the contributions it has made out of current earnings. Responsibility for ulti- 
mate payments of annuities is taken over by insurance companies, where it is 
felt it properly belongs. 


2. The company is therefore no longer charged with the responsibility 
for investing increasing sums each year to meet annuity liabilities. 


3. <A retiring employee’s pension will not be based, as it was under the 
old plan, on his earnings for the last five years of service. He will be entitled 
to the annuity purchased from the insurance company by his contributions 
plus the company’s matching contributions. 


4. It is apparent that for many years to come, retiring employees may 
receive pensions from three different sources. From the company, because of 
annuity credits earned prior to the close of this year, from the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the old age pension law, and from an insurance company for 
annuities purchased beginning January I, 1936. 


5. Under the plan now in operation, pensions were provided only for 
those who attained retirement age while still in the company’s service. Under 
the new plan, the employee cannot lose his accumulated credit, carried with 
the insurance company, even though he terminates his company connection 
before reaching retirement. 


6. Instead of using the same formula for everybody, the new plan per- 
mits each employee to purchase, within certain limitations, the amount of an- 
nuity protection he wishes to create for himself. Beyond the protection af- 
forded by the Federal old age plan, the individual employee’s security program 
becomes a matter of his own choice. 


On January 1 next the employee will face this situation : 

If he has been participating in the Stock Acquisition Plan there will be 
no more deductions from his pay checks for that purpose and as soon as pos- 
sible he will receive such stock as he is entitled to. 

He will keep his annuity credits, accumulated to date, to become payable 
on reaching retirement age if he continues in the company’s employ. 

He will have the option, with a year’s service back of him, to enroll in 
the new thrift cooperative plan. 

Also, the company will make a single provisional contribution equivalent 
to 3 per cent of the employee’s 1936 earnings for those who enroll during 
January, 1936. Contributors under the 1932 Annuity Plan who enter the 
new plan promptly and meet certain specified conditions also protect their 
rights to a deferred annuity (an annuity payable at age 65 even though 
employment terminates before then), based on half of their credits under the 
old plan. 
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Out of the funds which the employee starts to accumulate he must allo- 
cate a part to the purchase of an insurance company annuity. Beyond that he 
may utilize his credit in the fund in any one of the following ways: 


(a) Additional group annuities at retirement. 

(b) Single premium life or endowment insurance. 

(c) Standard Oil Company (N. J.) stock. 

(d) Payment of dues in any approved mutual hospital or medical 
association. 


Withdrawals 


The security feature is not limited to old age comfort, protection against 
loss of employment, or death. With children to educate, possible sickness ex- 
pense, repairs, new furniture, and other calls upon savings, it is desirable 
to have something to meet special needs arising while still in service. 

The new plan provides this. After June 30, 1938 (to give the fund a 
chance to accumulate something )—or somewhat later, depending on the date 
on which he enters the plan—the subscriber may withdraw up to one-third 
of his own deposits and the company’s regular contributions and half of all 
other credits in the fund except the company’s provisional contribution. 

After the first opportunity for withdrawal, additional withdrawals may 
be made once each year. They can be in cash, stock or insurance. 


Flexibility 


As time goes on an employee may wish to increase his reserve for an- 
nuities. Or the opposite may be the case—he may plan to buy a home, and 
need to lay aside funds for use in the near future, or he may find his social 
security taxes burdensome. The plan takes care of either contingency— 
change is permitted in the rate of contribution or in the amount allocated 
to annuities, life or endowment insurance, stock, etc. 

Again, if sickness or some financial emergency arises so that contributions 
become burdensome, deposits may be suspended altogether without impair- 
ing an employee’s rights as a participant. 


Loans 


Under the plan, the trustees are also empowered to grant loans to em- 
ployees. A subscriber’s balance in the fund, as well as other suitable securi- 
ties, will serve as collateral for such loans. A subscriber may not, however, 
use his group annuities as collateral. 
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The College Trained Man and the Job 


By C. A. Hoiratz* 
Associate Personnel Director of Antioch College 


HE observations in this article are based on my experience at Antioch 

College in doing vocational guidance and placement of college-trained men ; 
on information gleaned from the contacts with hundreds of personnel men, 
plant superintendents and managers, and officials of companies interested in 
improving the personnel of theit own organizations; and finally on my own 
reactions, first as student, then as employee, and last as employer with twelve 
years’ successive experience in manufacturing, wholesaling, and retailing. 

Each year some 950 colleges graduate some 160,000 students. Prior 
to 1930 it was comparatively easy for these graduates to get jobs and make 
good in industry. Many of the larger companies yearly sent recruiting agents 
to the various schools, each hiring more people than his company could ab- 
sorb on the theory that the outstanding performers would be placed in key 
positions, and the others be allowed to continue in routine jobs. After 1930, 
however, with volume and profits declining, company training programs were 
not only discontinued, but a large number of established jobs were either 
combined or eliminated. The result has been that less than 60 per cent of 
the college graduates during the years 1930 to 1935 have been employed— 
a situation which immediately suggested to some people that college gradu- 
ates were no better prepared for life than those who had never had college 
opportunities. This criticism, indeed, was beginning to be heard even before 
the depression. How large an element of truth resides in it? Is industry, 
the student, or the present system of higher education to blame? 

As far as higher education is concerned, the first difficulty in answering 
this question is that not all colleges are alike. There admittedly is waste in 
our educational institutions, just as there is waste in business. Over 50 per 
cent of established businesses fail to make a profit even during normal times, 
and likewise many colleges operate only because they have the necessary 
equipment and endowment to continue. Further, some colleges grant degrees 
to students whose four years at school were pretty much of a loss, and who 
had no valid reason for extending their education beyond high school except 
that it was the accepted thing to do and their parents had the necessary money. 
But to generalize in these terms about all colleges is equally unfair to those 
students who have been able to benefit from higher education, and to those 


* The author was formerly merchandise manager of Holeproof Hosiery Company and vice presi- 
dent of the Womrath chain of stores in New York City. 
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progressive colleges and universities whose teaching methods are far in ad- 
vance of the average. The critics err in assuming it makes no difference 
where a student receives his degree. 

Industry, too, is inconsistent in its demands. There is a considerable 
lack of agreement concerning what industry expects of the college-trained 
man, and in the opportunities and training different firms have to offer. One 
prospective employer emphasizes grades, and will not accept an applicant who 
is not an honor student. The next man cares little about grades so long as 
the student has the personality, energy, and appearance to make a good im- 
pression. A third employer looks mainly for specialized or technical training ; 
he is not interested unless the student has been trained for his particular type 
of business. Still another recruiting personnel man says, “I don’t give two 
whoops about the courses an applicant has taken, or his grades, if he knows 
how to think. I don’t measure intelligence by academic yardsticks but by 
horse-sense.’”’ Such diversity of standards naturally results in some con- 
fusion. 

Let us now turn to the third factor in the problem, the college-trained 
man himself. Hired by whatever rule of thumb, he is usually first put on 
some kind of routine job. If he fails here, it is generally not on the score 
of mental ability. Rather, his failure is caused by improper vocational adjust- 
ment, inability to work with other people, poor attitude toward his work, 
lack of interest, poor health, poor work habits, lack of drill, or any one of a 
dozen other possibilities. Only after a college graduate has successfully 
stood the test of doing a routine job well do we begin to hear the criticism that 
college people are not trained to do original or creative thinking. 

In the paragraphs that follow, I shall, without going into too much detail, 
attempt to outline how one college has tried to overcome some of these diffi- 
culties. I have chosen Antioch, not because it is the only school that has made 
progress in this direction, but because it has tried more innovations than 
most, and because I am more familiar with its methods and results. Antioch’s 
plan of cooperative work and study, whereby the student alternates periods 
of study with work on an actual job, is probably familiar to most employers, 
at least by name. 

I shall also try to indicate how industry can best utilize college-trained 
people, and how the student can improve his opportunity. 

It is, I hope, not too much of a paradox to say that a capacity for 
original thinking—which includes judgment, imagination, and the ability to 
understand and execute orders intelligently—is largely a matter of training. 
The usual mass-production method of teaching so common in some of our 
large universities is pretty much a matter of thought-repeating rather than of 
thought-producing. There is nothing independent, individual, or original in 
the course of study, and no initiative is required. It is too often possible for a 
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student to attend a few lectures, do enough outside reading to pass an exami- 
nation, and then forget the little he has learned. 

Antioch several years ago made a frontal attack on this kind of education, 
by the introduction of its so-called autonomous plan of study and of compre- 
hensive examinations in the senior year. As administered at Antioch, the 
senior comprehensives require that a student not only retain the essential facts 
of a course, but that he be able to synthesize what he has learned from a 
number of courses. Instead of a course that is all marked out in a text, under 
the autonomous plan the student helps to make up his own syllabus with sug- 
gested required reading under the guidance of the professor, and instead of 
regular classes there are small group discussions, each student contributing 
his share. Not all courses at Antioch are given autonomously, of course; nor 
is this plan of study a panacea, or developed to a state of perfection. It does, 
however, offer certain decided improvements over the old accepted routine of 
teaching. Being more or less put “on his own,” the student develops fore- 
sight and the process of mental visualization so necessary in business. 

One of the most advantageous lessons that college can teach any student 
is the habit of finishing a job once he has started it. Learning to do the last 
few things necessary to make a job neat and complete; putting on the finish- 
ing touches in a careful and workmanlike manner—this ability often spells 
the difference between success and failure. Perhaps the most effective way 
of helping the student in this connection is by drill. The purpose of drill is to 
equip one with automatic responses to conventional situations so as to free the 
mind for genuinely original work. There is a close interconnection between 
exact and orderly physical reactions and corresponding mental reactions. 
Also closely akin to drill is the discipline afforded by the performance of 
chores or tasks during childhood. Frequently an employer seeks this quality 
without being conscious of what he wants. For instance, a short time ago a 
large wholesale house was interested in hiring a pair of Antioch cooperative 
students who gave promise of developing into merchandise executives. Be- 
ing of the old school, the wholesaler made the specific request that we send 
him men who either had had experience working on a farm, or had served 
a paper route. Upon our asking him why he insisted on these requirements, he 
said that he had found from experience that young men who did some work 
while they were young were more likely to prove successful. 

Another executive once informed me that his firm did not hire men just 
out of college, but waited until they had been seasoned by some other com- 
pany. This is, in the long run, a costly procedure. The Antioch cooperative 
program gives the employer an opportunity to season his future key men while 
they are still in college, not in some other business but in his own, and at a 
minimum of cost. Under this so-called “cooperative plan,’ which I have men- 
tioned above, the student alternates between work and school in ten-week 
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shifts, thus becoming acquainted with the practical as well as the theoretical. 
By using outside industry as a laboratory, the Antioch student learns to work 
with people, and to adjust himself to the job; and he learns technical processes 
and methods directly and under practical conditions. A technical student learn- 
ing his processes from a text-book is usually three or four years behind the 
newest developments, which are not immediately incorporated into the texts. 
This is particularly true in the chemical industry, where a process does not 
become generally known until it is obsolete. 

Certain personal adjustments can be made only through actual experi- 
ence. You cannot out of a book teach anyone how to handle people, or how 
to measure another person’s requirements, commonly called merchandizing. 
Courses in psychology are of course helpful, but only actual experience in 
directing others will make one an effective executive. 

Any college personnel department should be staffed by people with actual 
business experience ; five of the six personnel advisers at Antioch have a busi- 
ness background. Regardless of how capable an academically trained voca- 
tional director may be, he cannot begin to understand the problems of business 
unless he has taken part in them. 

This brings up another frequent comment. Too many college graduates 
fail in their jobs because they lack interest in what they are doing; or they 
find, after a year or two out of college, that they are better fitted for work 
other than the work for which they have trained. Aptitude, interest, and at- 
titude tests may be of assistance in vocational guidance, but they must be ad- 
ministered with judgment; and it is only when these tests are evaluated and 
correlated by actual experience, and matched against other factors influencing 
the student, that they are of real value. 

Under the Antioch plan, a student has the opportunity to observe at first 
hand the work he contemplates entering, and if he is not suited to it, he can 
change to some other vocation. In fact, about fifty per cent of Antioch’s stu- 
dents change their field after the first two years in college but ninety per cent 
of the Antioch graduates since 1920 are actually working in the field for which 
they prepared in college. 

Under the heading of adjustment should be included a man’s ability to ex- 
press himself in writing and speaking. While jobs at Antioch are obtained 
by the personnel staff, each student selects his own job from the available 
opportunities, provided of course that he is qualified. (The Antioch idea is to 
guide the student into a proper vocation, but so far as possible let him make 
his own decisions.) A student interested in a particular job must first of all 
“sell” the personnel man that he is qualified for that particular job. Next, he 
must write a letter of application to the employer stating his own qualifica- 
tions. In looking over these letters of undergraduates, I find that they are 
more concerned with the words they use than with the impression they expect 
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to create. The first step in getting a job is to present oneself properly. This 
the Antioch student learns to do from direct contact with personnel men who 
have had previous experience in industry, and who have some idea of the 
requirements of industry; and instead of getting the usual course of letter 
writing, the applicant is taught to write a letter for a specific purpose and 
for a specific effect. 

In addition to ability, good vocational adjustment, and experience, 
most employers include reliability in their list of qualifications that ap- 
plicants must possess. Under “reliability” I include accuracy, punctuality, 
honesty, stability of character, thoroughness, loyalty, and a code of ethics for 
one’s personal life. These are difficult virtues to cover in the college cur- 
riculum. Antioch, however, has taken a positive step towards their cultiva- 
tion, beginning with admission to the school. Under its plan of training for 
leadership, only those high school students are considered who are above the 
average college standard, not only in mentality, but in health, character, and 
personality. The honor system really works on the Antioch campus, and a 
student found cheating by his associates would become so unpopular in a col- 
lege limited in size to six hundred and fifty students that he would be ostra- 
cized. The high academic standards, and the fact that it takes a year longer 
to obtain a degree, attract a serious-minded group with high ideals. Punctu- 
ality and accuracy are emphasized, particularly in making job placements, and 
students are taught the value of giving more than is expected of them. A 
course in orientation and personal budgeting, which is a general requirement, 
further assists in making personal adjustments. 

Two other factors, appearance and personality, are also generally consid- 
ered of importance. These requirements vary with the type of job to be filled, 
but they must necessarily be considered in determining vocational choice. Per- 
sonality as distinguished from character includes dignity, poise, neatness, 
cleanliness, and pleasing manner. These traits are especially emphasized in the 
personnel and health departments of Antioch. The personnel advisers help 
each student individually by pointing out weaknesses that need correction, 
and also place him during his first years in jobs that will help develop him. 
For example, a boy coming from a farm in lowa and having good character, 
health, and ability, probably needs to meet people. He is placed in a depart- 
ment store or as a bellhop in a large New York hotel where he develops some 
measure of sophistication. Last but not least comes good health, with the 
energy, persistence, and vitality that go with it. The athletic program at 
Antioch is not built around a championship football team, but each student 
takes part in a program of physical education in intramural sports. 

Even if it were possible to develop in good proportion each of the traits 
mentioned above as desirable qualities in an industrial leader, a college-trained 
man might still fail on a job unless industry takes up the problem where the 
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college leaves off. Some of the chance in selecting college men can be elimi- 
nated if the employer evaluates the schools from which he makes his selection. 
A more important step, however, is to set up standard job requirements for 
college employees. This obvious precaution is frequently neglected, although 
the company may be very careful to set these standards for less important 
jobs. What type of individual and what kind of training give the best possi- 
bility of success? Furthermore, is the job or the probable advancement suffi- 
ciently attractive to make hiring a college-trained man advisable? Some jobs 
could better be filled otherwise. This point was admirably illustrated by a 
large soap manufacturing company. When approached on the possibility of 
hiring college graduates, they pointed out that they already had half-a-dozen 
working in the plant, and that none of these was any good. When questioned 
as to the company’s method of hiring college men, the employer said that when 
a likely-looking fellow with a college degree came into his office, he would put 
him on a routine job in the hope of developing him for some executive posi- 
tion. But the employer found that at the end of a year, the man had either 
left the organization and gone elsewhere, and was thus a total loss to the com- 
pany; or else had remained on the job to which he was assigned, without 
showing any initiative deserving advancement. This man finally realized that 
his difficulty was not due to the college man but to his own method of hiring 
and training; and after he had had experience with some other types he 
changed his viewpoint. 

Nearly every business man has three grades of jobs. At the bottom is the 
routine job with no future, usually held by the good fellow, loyal enough, who 
does his work and can do no more. Second comes the semi-routine job, and 
the man who does his work well but waits for instructions or orders before 
tackling the next job. He may have some employees under his direction and 
make routine decisions, but primarily he is dependent upon someone else. 
Third comes the executive job, filled by the man who does the original think- 
ing, sees the other fellow’s viewpoint, picks good men to work for him, gains 
their respect, and coordinates their efforts. He has imagination and tact and 
the vitality and energy to do the disagreeable task as well as the work he likes. 
It is for this third job that colleges should be training most of their young 
people. 

Some employers criticize college graduates as being too impatient and 
unwilling to work their way up through the ranks. Others criticize them for 
being too timid and not sufficiently aggressive and ambitious in seeking ad- 
vancement. These opposite views are primarily due to the types of person- 
ality that various firms hire, types certainly not confined to college men. Em- 
ployers who understand human nature realize that there is a certain amount 
of restlessness in an alive, energetic, and vital youngster. The fault is that 
they do not give him an outlet for his energy, but place him on some routine 
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job where he is decidedly at a disadvantage. On the other hand, this same 
youngster should be taught that it is necessary for him to do a routine job well 
before an employer can have enough confidence in his ability to entrust him 
with more intricate tasks. The college man on his first job usually lacks ex- 
perience and maturity, and the judgment that goes with them. He has to learn 
some time, and the best time to make adjustment is while he is still in school. 
Then he is inclined to be satisfied with routine work and the pay that goes 
with it, as still a part of his education. I wouldn’t, however, hire a college man 
not ambitious to get ahead. 

Even if the college man should bump his head a few times during the 
first few years, an employer should not feel greatly concerned if he has pro- 
vided a training program that will give the employee an opportunity to learn, 
and if he gives enough encouragement to let the college-trained employee 
understand that there is a place for him in the organization just as soon as 
he has demonstrated his ability. Employers having this foresight, and co- 
operating with the colleges, will find an abundance of good key men for their 
organizations. 


Is There a Future for Sound Industrial Relations? 


By R. G. Harmon, Assistant to the Manager of Industrial Relations 
Standard Oil of New York, Buffalo, New York 


wR should we concern ourselves with the attitude of our employees to- 

ward the company? Aren’t we paying fair wages for services rendered? 
Can employee morale affect our business or our position in the industry? 
These and other typical questions are being thrust more forcibly at industrial 
management than heretofore. 

While a good many organizations have all too recently attempted to 
create pleasant relations with the employees because it seemed to be “good 
business,” too few of them have tackled the problem with any degree of sin- 
cerity. The fear of public opinion and the dread of government intervention 
have accomplished more for the employee in the span of two years than ordi- 
nary weapons have won in the past decade. Much to their chagrin, some em- 
ployers have discovered that they cannot buy loyalty, especially when the 
benefits they establish come as a result of external pressure. Instead of satis- 
fying the employees’ long unfed desire, such concessions tend only to be the 
means of building up other demands and these appear revolutionary even to 
benevolent employers. Thus the breach widens until the most vicious form of 
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collective bargaining is the sole means of intercourse between management and 
employees. In order to meet his foe on even ground, the employee obtains 
the aid of professional advisors and parasitic racketeers whose experience 
matches the legal skill of the employer. No one can help but be aware of the 
outcome of this kind of fruitless bargaining. It results in a strike, a lockout, 
or a compromise which is not satisfactory to either party, or lasting in its 
terms. What can the future hold for a company whose management and em- 
ployees threaten each other’s very existence? 

It is unfortunate that an age intelligent enough to produce successful 
advances in the realms of science, medicine and education, should pay so 
little attention to the welfare of the millions whose lives are so clearly woven 
into the pattern of its accomplishments. However, we cannot deny the pres- 
ence of the employer in industry who regards the problems of his men as his 
own, and who has for years provided them, unsolicited, with benefits other 
than wages. His sincerity of purpose has encouraged the growth of an en- 
viable morale which in turn has deserved and received additional liberties. 
The dividends of his investment have been paid in terms of higher job effi- 
ciency, low labor turnover cost and savings realized from the suggestions of 
employees seeking to improve the operation of his business. He and his em- 
ployees have continued to enjoy mutually friendly relations in the presence of 
the National Recovery Act and the Wagner Labor Law, in spite of the fact 
that economic conditions have forced his company to effect reductions in ex- 
penses. General labor unrest has not been prevalent enough among his people 
to cause him grave concern and he looks confidently toward the future of his 
industrial existence fully aware of the strength and loyalty of his organization. 

There can be but one explanation for the presence of employee-content- 
ment on one hand, and intense dissatisfaction on the other. It is the origin 
of all conflict-human selfishness. But to give it a more refined name, let us 
call it utter disregard for the other fellow. Years ago, when American in- 
dustry was composed of small, privately-owned businesses, the few employees 
brushed shoulders with the boss in such a way that he was familiar with their 
every problem. As the business expanded and the number of workers steadily 
increased, the boss and his original employees drew apart. Then came mass 
production which enabled the average pocketbook to purchase luxuries and 
conveniences heretofore out of reach, but at the same time, it stripped the 
employee of his identity and he became merely a number among thousands 
of numbers. The boss grew with the business in importance and position 
until he was completely out of touch with his former workmen and he failed 
to realize how little he knew of their condition or welfare. This metamor- 
phosis was a gradual one and so complete that it was not until 1931 that we 
began to experience the full force of its effect. 

There is a solution to this present employer-employee problem and it 
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rests entirely with the employer. First of all, he must realize that he is deal- 
ing with human beings who possess the same joys and heartaches that he does 
in the daily struggle for economic security. He must be willing and ready to 
re-acquaint himself with them if he is to understand their problems and re- 
gain the confidence and loyalty which were so thoughtlessly destroyed. His 
only chance of success lies in the attitude of his approach to this situation 
which, if sincere, will come to be the foundation on which a liberal employee 
policy is established. 

Some employers are beginning to be aware of the public interest in the 
treatment of their employees and it is not unusual to see an advertisement 
whose sales appeal is constructed on the existence of sound employee relations. 
The following is taken from Collier’s The National Weekly of October 5, 1935: 


“Stop any Plymouth worker entering our gates and ask him, ‘Is 
this a good place to work?’ Chances are gg out of 100 your answer will 
be ‘Yes.’ That is important. Such contentment and satisfaction make 
work pleasant—and workmanship good. Most of the 11,000 who work 
at the main Plymouth plant in Detroit have been with us since this plant 
was built. Most of them will be here for years to come. When new 
people come looking for jobs, we try to start them out right. We make 
them comfortable. Each applicant sits down in a chair and talks with an 
employment department interviewer—as human beings ought to. As far 
as possible, each new employee is assigned to a foreman of similar 
physical and mental type—calm, deliberate people together—brisk, nerv- 
ous types together. This, too, makes better work. Hundreds of young 
workers are helped in continuing education—working hours often 
changed to further it. We try, in more than superficial ways, to be 
friends. It succeeds . 


Organizations of this type have pushed open the gates of greater indus- 
trial freedom and the coming years are bound to disclose more liberal em- 
ployee benefits than have yet been practiced. Unfortunately, there will always 
be some individuals, employers and employees alike, who place their own 
selfish interests above those of their fellow men, but their rasping voices will 
be drowned out by the welcome hum of men and machinery working together 
in perfect harmony. 
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The Industrial Relations Network 
in the United States 


By CLARENCE Fraser, Personnel Assistant 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 


—_ the United States is singularly equipped to continue its march 
to better human relations in industry and in the social setting within which 
industry revolves. 

In every progressive enterprise there is an industrial relations or per- 
sonnel department. Men who have grasped the underlying philosophy and 
practiced the techniques of sound human relations, man these departments. 
Many line executives are equally prepared. 

It was no accident that when Mr. Henry Dennison, President of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, could not go to Geneva this year to 
represent the employers of the United States at the International Labor Con- 
ference, his place was taken by Mr. Sam Lewisohn, Treasurer of the Miami 
Copper Company. Both these men have been leaders in practice and in- 
terpreters through speech and writing in the field of industrial relations. 
If Mr. Lewisohn had not been able to go, any one of hundreds of men would 
have taken his place. The point is that Mr. Lewisohn did not represent em- 
ployers in the old restricted sense, but stood for the philosophy and practice 
of the art of industrial relations—the commanding idea of integration of 
views and attitudes. No wonder the American delegation gave leadership 
in that world gathering. They were prepared to plead for the idea of inte- 
gration in the midst of apparent conflict. They had made a friend of that 
idea by living and working with it. 

Turn to any big city. In any week you will find meetings of executives 
and industrial relations men, at which fundamental issues in human relations 
are worked over, stretching lunch periods and evening sessions well past 
hours of “business meeting” closing times. These meetings are not reported 
in the press. They are part of the popularly unknown network—the com- 
munication system for human relations within industry. 

Go to Silver Bay at Lake George in August, to Princeton University 
in September, to the Personnel Research Federation in New York in Janu- 
ary, to Chicago where the Personnel Division of the American Management 
Association is to meet February 5-6, and you will find the thinkers and doers 
in this field. There will be the general practitioners from industry, the 
specialists from research groups, men from the Federal and State Labor 
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Departments and the new Commissions on labor matters, and, merging with 
them, the interpreters from the universities. 

A network of industrial relations hums with the communing of many 
minds. A new fraternity of men, at the crossways of the new America, are 
tuned in to all stations in the network. Not a plan built up by one man, but 
a living, growing movement, shaping itself for new demands on thought, 
skill and imagination—a network of men who practice human dynamics in 
industry. 

Their rewards are seeing an idea in new relation to other ideas, feeling 
the thrill of combining men with money and materials towards more social 
ends—seeing the threads of the moving texture woven into color harmonies 
between worker and worker, as the parts become a pattern. 

In brief, the exponents of the idea of “working with people” are simply 
practicing what they preach. They do it because they enjoy doing it. This 
is the keynote of the industrial relations network. 


Incentives: Some Experimental Studies 


EADERS of Personnel will be interested in a series of experiments car- 

ried on in the Psychological Laboratory of St. Andrews University, Lon- 
don, England, which are reported in a pamphlet written by C. A. Mace, who 
conducted the experiments. The pamphlet is published under the sponsor- 
ship of the English Medical Research Board, Industrial Health Research 
Board. 

The experiments may be regarded as of a rather academic nature, but 
nevertheless have practical implications for industrial management. These 
relate to the standards of effort which may reasonably be expected of a 
worker during his working day, and how they may be attained so that com- 
fort and efficiency are balanced and sufficient energy is left for the worker 
to enjoy the pursuits of leisure. 

It is stated that the results of the experiments reported in the pamphlet 
may fairly be adduced in support of the following general conclusions: 

1. The efficiency with which mental and physical operations are per- 
formed depends in some considerable measure upon the standards implicitly 
or explicitly, wittingly or unwittingly, adopted by the worker. Such stand- 
ards, when uncontrolled, are of great variety and differ at different stages of 
practice, and perhaps even from moment to moment throughout any working 
spell. 

2. These standards are subject to external control in various ways; 
e.g., directly by explicit instructions, with or without the employment of re- 
wards and penalties, or indirectly by various methods of suggestion, such 
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as measurement of output at regular intervals, and the communication in 
appropriate form of knowledge of results. In every type of operation studied 
in this investigation the control of these standards effected considerable in- 
crease in the efficiency of performance. 

3. The effects of external control of standards may be exhibited in all 
the principal measures of efficiency—in measures of speed, of accuracy, in 
indices of practice and fatigue, in measures of variability, and so forth. It 
follows that one criterion by which any incentive system requires to be judged 
is by its effect upon measures of efficiency derived from some formula which 
takes into account each of the principal constituent measures of efficiency. 
Conversely—since in some cases a favorable variation in one measure may 
be offset by an unfavorable variation in another—it is in general undesirable 
to evaluate an incentive system by any single constituent measure by which 
efficiency may be estimated. 

4. Although speed, accuracy and other variable aspects of efficiency are 
inherently related in such ways that a change in one tends to effect (cor- 
respondingly or inversely) a change in others, these relations are not en- 
tirely invariable, but, in some measure, reflect the manner in which each 
is involved, explicitly or implicitly, in the primary and secondary objectives 
constituting the worker’s “‘specific intention.” It is in consequence of this 
that slight changes in the formula prescribing a standard may produce marked 
variation in effects, including even conjoint improvement in two respects 
which might be expected to exhibit inverse variation. 

5. The principal beneficial effects of incentive systems which favor the 
adoption of an appropriate standard reside in the prolongation of effort. 

6. Under circumstances in which no standard is suggested or prescribed 
—however strongly motivated in other respects the work may be—the worker 
is apt to adopt a standard lower than that which is capable of eliciting his 
best performance, so that improvement in efficiency will usually be entailed 
by the introduction of specific standards in addition to other incentive condi- 
tions. Although good results were obtained even when the specific standard 
prescribed was distinctly above the level of any performance which could 
reasonably be expected, there is some evidence of the existence of an optimum 
standard appropriate to each stage of practice. It is not improbable that 
this optimum corresponds approximately to the maximum amount of im- 
provement upon previous performances which the worker believes to be at- 
tainable. By W. C. Mace. Report No. 72, Medical Health Council, Indus- 
trial Health Research Board. 69 pages. 1 s. od. 
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